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_ For Beery Other Sunday. 
ROB, MY FRIEND. 


BY ANNA VAN MARTER JONES. 


In Three Parts. — Part I. 


ID you ever wish for some- 
thing so much that you 
really could n’t help think- 
ing of it all the time? 

It seemed to Laddie Hol- 
man, as he came scampering 
down the big hill on that 
stormy afternoon, that if he 
did n’t succeed in getting his 
new coaster before dark that 

very day, he should go wild with longing for it! 

He had wanted it all winter, as boys — before they 


get them —do want such necessaries as bicycles, 
stamp-albums, skates, ponies, and the like; but 
ever since this snow had begun to fall—and that 
was four mortal hours ago —Laddie had been so 
consumed with his wish that he could n’t answer 
one of his tutor’s questions properly, or indeed 
think of a single thing but that glorious excitement 
he must enjoy on this delightful hill. 

“The only reason I’m not all ready to start off 
this minute on my coaster is because papa has 
forgotten everything about it, though I’ve told 
him how I needed one every time he hasn’t been 
‘absorbed’ for two months. I hate to bother him at 
the office, but I’ll have to this once, my errand is 
so important.” Thus speaking, Laddie hurried on, 
only pausing to kick about in the most drifted 
portions of the gutters on the way. 

There was another boy in Ironton that afternoon 


whose heart was freighted with a wish as strong as 
a boy’s heart could hold. He was a queer-looking 
little chap, in a big, faded, summer overcoat, a 
man’s hat, and leaking shoes. He wanted a place 
to work. Selling papers and doing stray errands 
about the station were so uncertain in their profits, 
and besides, —the boy looked very solemn as he 
said this, — ‘I promised the little mother, when she 
told me how I’d got to get on alone, that I’d 
never be only a street boy. I must get a steady 
place. I hate to try anywhere this way, but I ’lk 
only look worse the longer I wait, so I’ll answer 
this advertisement.” 

Then he hastened along, not stopping once until 
he reached the great warehouse near the river. 
Nor did he stop then, but entered as courageously as 
he could, showed the advertisement, asked to be 
the “boy wanted,’ couldn’t give any references, 
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felt that he was being larghed at in the dignified- 
looking head clerk’s sleeve, and was told that he 
would n’t do. 

Were you ever so disappointed that you felt that 
in all the world there was no place, and in all the 
future there was no time for you ever to be anything 
hut. miserable 2 The boy Rob felt that way as 
he stood outside the warehouse door, trying to 
stamp some of the cold out of his feet, and wish- 
ing his wish harder than ever because he believed 
it never would be fulfilled. 

“Good afternoon!” exclaimed a .cheerful voice 
near by. It was Laddie’s voice. Laddie himself 
had raced up the street, and now stood dancing a 
jig on the big step. “ Did you want something?” 
Somehow Laddie never could help trying to make 
peop'e feel pleasant, so he asked this question with 
a real interest in his naturally kind voice. 

“Wanting aint getting, I find,” answered Rob, 
with such a sullen air that Laddie felt surprised, 
said, “ Hope I won’t find it so,”’ and went inside. 

He was the heir to the Holman estate. One day 
this big building, with all the immense riches that 
it represented, would be his. He had been told 
this many times, but he never thought much about 
it. To-day it did not enter lis mind, though every 
man he passed bowed to him with most respectful 
cordiality. 

His hand was upon the door of his father’s pri- 
vate office, when, ‘“ Excnse me, Mr. John,” said 
Bennett, the head clerk, “ will you leave a message 
with me? Mr. Holman was not to be interrupted 
this afternoon.” 

Anything less than his dearest desire would have 
kept Laddie respectfully outside that closed room, 
but he must have the coaster; and so, with a daring 
greater than any man’s in that establishment, he 
entered boldly in. 

Mr. Holman, looking sternly up from a large pile 
of letters, was immed:ately addressed in politest 
tones and requested, in one sentence, please to for- 
give the unwarranted visit, and please to give 
enough money for the coaster, without which his 
son’s existence had been, and could 1)’t help being, 
unbearable. 

Laddie looked so bright, and his words were so 
enger, that some men would have forgotten all 
about business for a moment, and have let care 
alone while they shared for a little the feeling of a 
boy like that. Mr. Holman was nota man of this 
sort. “ Ladidie,”’ said he, without a smile, “you 
have done a very wrong thing to annoy me here. 
Go to Bennett and ask him for the money, and 
hereafter speak to me about such matters at 
home.” 

Laddie’s face was a study just then, reflecting 
the generous and sweet in his nature clouded by 
a sense of injury and keen disappointment. He 
could not speak under the harsh look bent upon 
him, so he turned and went slowly toward the 
door. 

“ Call Bennett,” said his father, as Laddie started 
off 

The boy held his voice steady long enough to tell 
Bennett he was wanted, and then went out, trying 
to console himself by thinking, ‘‘ Well, I ought to 
have known better. Papa could n’t afford business 
time for me. I fancy that boy down stairs is n’t 
wanting a coaster. I faney he more likely is want- 
ing things to eat. We have everything to eat. It 
must be awful not to. It’s dreadful to wish for 
anything so very much. Hello!” 

Opening the outside door, Laddie had run plumb 
against the other boy. Their eyes met. This time 
the other boy half smiled, and Laddie looked very 
miserable. 

“J know more about it now,” said he, gently. 
“T was just thinking about you. Could you tell 
me what you wanted and didn’t get?” Laddie’s 
voice was really very tender. 

The other boy said nothing, but looking at him 
more closely Laddie saw that his eyes were brim- 
ful of tears. 
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Those tears made their possessor very much 
ashamed, but they made Laddie instantly forget his 
own disappointment, and — how it came about no 
one ever knew—in that next half hour John 
Prescott Holman, Jr., and Rob Brett became ac- 
quainted each with the other’s little history, and 
thoroughly determined to be fast friends. Bennett, 
coming down post-haste after Laddie, had smiled to 
see the serious and confidential air with which 
the boys were talking as they sat together on a 
great box in the hall. Bennett felt almost afraid 
to hand Laddie the bank notes his father had sent 
after him, for fear that “ragamuffin ’—as he was 
pleased to term Rob — would get them away from 
the good-natured son of the house of Holman. 
But strangely enough, when Laddie tried his best to 
transfer the hardly won bills into the ragged pockets 
of Rob’s old overcoat, the “ ragamuffin ” drew lim- 
self together with a look of pride, and said quickly, 
“Oh, no, I don’t want any one to give me money. 
What I want is a cliance to earn some in a steadier 
way than I do now.” 

They parted at the first corner, where Laddie 
gave Roban encouraging pat between the shoulders, 
saying heartily, “I'll get you the place; certain sure,” 
and Rob answered, “It’s real good of you to say 
so. Good-by !” 

Laddie trudged up the hill without once thinking 
of the errand on which he had wished he could fly 
down just two hours before. He paid no attention, 
as he went along, to the snow that had set him 
into such a state of delightful excitement that 
afternoon, but walked soberly on toward his home. 
He was studying carefully the best way to fulfil his 
promise to Rob. 

Rob himself blew on his cold fingers and plunged 
sturdily into an alley down town, where he was 
soon lost from sight beyond the stables lining the 
narrow way. Ie too thought nothing of the snow. 
He was wondering whether it could be possible that 
that boy was able to get him work, and whether 
such a boy could really care to help a forlorn little 
chap hke him, Thus thinking he arrived at his 
boarding-place, —those wretched quarters where 
Mrs. McMurdick, his landlady, supported her 
drunken husband and any number of small 
MecMurdick’s, with the proceeds of such washing 
as unsuspecting persons sometimes let her do, and 
the money which this boy pad her every week, 
with a promptness that was a good example to 
many more prosperous men of business. 


(To be continued.) 


To be as good as our fathers, we must be better. 
Imitation is not discipleship. When some one sent 
a cracked plate to China to have a set made, every 
piece in the new set had a crack in it. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NEW SPRING HATS. 


BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


NCE upon a time there were two sisters who 

() looked so much alike that no one could tell 

them apart. They both had blue eyes and 

long golden curls. They were both of the same 
height, and the same size every way. 

And they were both very much alike in their 
dispositions; both were bright, cheerful, and lov- 
ing, thoughtful of each other and anxious to make 
everybody happy. There was only one thing in 
which they differed: Tessa liked to go early to bed 
and rise early in the morning, while Theresa liked 
to sit up late at night and lie in bed in the morning 

Now these two little girls lived all by themselves 
in a tiny cottage. Yet they lacked for nothing, for 
their godmother was a fairy who supplied all their 
wants. She was a very wise godmother, and 
believed that children should never be allowed to 
grow up with idle habits. So she never gave these 


two little girls anything until they had done some- 
thing to earn it. 

One bright morning Tessa and Theresa made up 
their minds that they each needed a new spring 
hat. As soon as they had washed the breakfast 
dishes and tidied up the cottage they set out to call 
on their godmother and tell her what they wanted 

“Very well, what kind of hats do you want?” 
she asked, when they had stated their errand. 

“T should like one with a gold crown and a white 
satin brim, with scolloped edges,” said Tessa. 

“And I should like one with a brown velvet 
crown and yellow brim with scolloped edges,” said 
Theresa, 

“Tam not at all sure that I can furnish two such 
fine hats in one year,” said the fairy godmother. 
“You see I have a great deal of work on hand this 
spring. There are at least twenty families of young 
robins within the sound of my voice all needing 
new coats, to say nothing of the young brown-birds, 
blue-birds, bob-o-links, and larks who will have to 
go stark naked all summer if I do not have their 


clothes ready for them by the time they are alle to ° 


fly. And there is Tommy Tadpole ard Karl 
Cricket, who have outgrown their stockings, and 
ought each to have a new pair this minute.” 

“Oh, let us knit them,” cried Tessa and Theresa, 
both at once. “ You remember the yellow jackets 
we knit last year.” 

“Very well, here is the yarn, and see that you 
are quick about it. Tley must be forty stitches 
long, four wide around the top, two at the ankle, 
and one at each toe. The one that gets a pair done 
first shall have the new hat this year.’ 

The sisters took the yarn and went home, and 
set up the stockings at once. By night they each 
had one half of one leg done. ms 

As soon as it was dark. Tessa began to grow 
sleepy She tried to keep awake, but her eyes 
would go shut insspite of her. And every time she 
nodded s'e dropped a stitch. So she put up her 
work and went to bed. 

But Theresa kept wide awake. She lighted the 
rush-light, and knit on and on until she had reached 
the ankle of her stocking, 

“Poor Tessa‘" she said at last, “I am so far 
ahead of her she will be discouraged. ‘True she 
will be up first in the morning, but then she will 
have the breakfast to get. I am such a sleepy 
head in the morning, we should have no breakfast 
until noon if Tessa waited for me to get it. I think 
I will knit a little on her stocking.” ; 

So Theresa trimmed the rush-light to make it 
burn brighter, picked up the dropped stitches in her 
sister’s knitting, and knit on until it was longer 
than her own Then she went to bed. 

When Tessa awoke the next morning she was 
surprised to find her stocking still longer than her 
sister’s. 

“ Poor Theresa,” she said, “it is because she knits 
so slowly. It would be a pity for her not to have 
the new hat. How sweet and pretty she would 
look in it. I will knit on her stocking, so she will 
get it done sooner.” 

So Tessa took up her sister’s stocking and knit 
until Theresa began to yawn and rub her eyes, as 
she always did just before waking. Then Tessa 
dropped the knitting and began to get breakfast. 

All day the two sisters worked, but neither knit 
as fast as she could, for she wanted her sister to 
finish first. At night when Tessa slept Theresa 
knit again on Tessa’s stocking, and in the morning 
when Theresa slept Tessa knit on Theresa’s. By 
noon the last stocking of each pair was nearly done, 
hut each little girl knit as slowly as she could, so 
that her sister might finish first. Just then the 
fairy godmother walked in to call on them. 

“How is this? not done yet?” she said in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why, how slowly you knit!” 

Then the sisters blushed, and confessed what 
they had been doing. 

“ Well, well,” said the fairy godmother, making 
believe to frown, but secretly pleased at their unself- 
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\ ishness, “at this rate Tommy Tadpole and Karl 
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Cricket will have to go barefoot all summer.” 
Then the two sisters began to knit as fast as they 


‘ could, and just as the clock struck one each took 


‘the last stitch in her stockings. 

“What, both done at once!” exclaimed the fairy 
godmother. ‘ Very well, run and take them to 
Tommy and Karl, and if you look sharp you may 
see your new hats on the way.” 

So the two little girls took up their stockings 
and ran down to the meadow; and there, sure 
enough, beside the path, just before they reached 
the bridge, Tessa saw a lovely new hat with a gold 
crown and white satin scolloped edges. And while 
she was trying it on Theresa happened to turn 
around, and there on the other side of the path was 
another hat just as lovely, with a brown velvet 
crown and yellow brim with scolloped edges 

So the sisters each had a new hat. And the hats 
were so pretty that wherever they went all the 
little girls who saw them wanted one just like one 
or the other. 

And for this reason, when the time of year comes 
round for all good little girls to have new spring 
hats, you will find white and yellow daisies coming 
out all over the meadow. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Wuar says the clock whien it strikes one ? 

« Watch,” says the clock, “Oh, watch, little one!” 

What says the clock when it strikes two ? 

* Love God, little darling, for God loves you.” 

And tell me, tell me softly, what it whispers at 
three ! 

It is, “ Suffer little children to come unto me.” 

Then come, gentle darlings, come, and wonder no 
more, 

"Tis the voice of the shepherd that calls thee at 
four ; 

And oh, let your hearts with gladness revive, 

When it echoes so sweetly, “God bless thee!” 
at five. 

And remember at six, at the waning of day, 

That your life is a vapor that passeth away. 

What says the clock when it strikes seven ? 

“ Of such is the kingdom, the kingdom of heaven.” 

What says the clock when it strikes eight ? 

“ Strive, strive to enter at the beautiful gate.” 

And louder, still louder, it calls thee at nine; 

And its voice is, “ My child, give me that heart 

of thine.” 
Then loud be your voices responsive at ten, 
“Hosanna in the highest, Hosanna, amen!” 


_ Then loud let the chorus ring on till eleven, 


“Praise, praise to the Father in 
Heaven ” 

While the deep stroke of midnight the watchword 
shall bring, 

“Lo, these are my jewels,—these, these, saith 


the King.” 


the Father, 


SELECTED. 
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OLD-WORLD PICTURES. 
No. II. — Rome. 


BY FANNIE A. TYLER. 


LONG anticipated dream was real- 
ized when we reached the Eternal 
City. In the early morning we left 
Leghorn with the memory of our 
visit to Pisa’s fine cathedral, wherein 
is suspended the lamp which Gali- 
leo’s eyes looked upon more than three hundred 
years ago, and which suggested to him the theory of 
the pendulum. We had listened to the fascinating 
echo in Pisa’s baptistery, and had seen the Leaning 
Tower, that wonderful creation which had always 
seemed a myth to me, but was a myth no longer. 
A huge overhanging wall of masonry, inclining 
twelve feet from the perpendicular, did not appear 
to be a safe object to linger under; and I was sur- 
prised at my temerity in waiting to gather a little 
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weed growing between the stones, that I might look 
upon it when I was far away from Pisa, and recall 
the place where I found it growing, 

And then the ride along the Mediterranean shore 
was delightful, — not so interesting as our never-to- 
be-forgotten drive with Louis Brunner over the 
Corniche Road, but still delightful. One of our 
distant pictures was the dark outline of Corsica, and 
more shadowy still was Little Elba, where Napoleon 
lived a year in exile. 

Although these memories were so fresh and satis- 
fying, we could not forget the goal to reach which 
upon a certain day we had left dear old Boston 
three weeks before. It was the evening of Good 
Friday that our train halted, and the guard called 
“Roma.” The door was opened, and a hand was 
extended to assist us to alight. Stepping from the 
platform, with reverential voice I exclaimed, “ /s 
this Rome?” and most cheerily the guard answered, 
“ (est Roma, Madame.” Soon we were transferred 
to an omnibus, and under the moon-lit skies we 
were driven until we arrived at our hotel. From 
the windows of the omnibus we saw objects so 
familiar that we knew we were crossing the Roman 
Forum; for the Temple of Concord and the Trium- 
phal Arch of Septimus Severus were distinctly to 
be seen; and the horses did not seem to mind 
passing such storied ruins, but trotted on as uncon- 
cernedly as if the dust of sacred old Rome were not 
under their feet. 

Preparations were to be made for Easter Sunday ; 
and we hoped to find seats in St. Peter’s, from which 
to witness the ceremonies we had come so far to 
see. There was no trouble in obtaining such, for 
our banker was kindly disposed toward us, so on 
this bright Easter morning we were conveyed to the 
magnificent Basilica, which is not so impressive at 
first sight, but which constantly grows larger and 
grander till one is awed by itsimmensity. Standing 
under the Dome and looking up to the Lantern, 
one’s sight covers nearly twice the height of Bunker 
Hill Monument; and yet it did not seem so very 
high, nor could we have believed it, had we not seen 
the figures in our always reliable Baedeker. 

Enclosures are built here which are designated 
as tribunes, each containing accommodations for 
about fifty people; and to the tribune set apart 
for foreigners we were escorted. We were favor- 
ably located for seeing and hearing, being near 
the high altar, which was to become the point of 
interest after the Pope should arrive. This altar 
with its canopy is beyond describing, it is so 
very superb; it is built over the remains of Saint 
Peter, and consequently is a most sacred spot to all 
who worship there. 

While awaiting the coming of his Holiness, it 
occurred to us that our position, excellent as it was, 
might become wearisome during the many hours 
we must remain. A whispered consultation, with 
the result of leaving our seats for others to occupy, 
while we wandered at will about the imposing 
church, to select for ourselves a more comfortable 
location. But where should it be? We noticed a 
handsomely decorated ‘Tribune opposite the one we 
had deserted. It was built against a monumental 
marble, erected to the memory of some great poten- 
tate, and it presented so good an outlook that we 
were tempted to mount the tomb, and take a survey 
of the premises, It promised well, and we decided 
to remain; it seemed a daring venture for two 
foreign women to stand upon the memorial to a 
great somebody, and rest our weary selves if need 
be against the effigy of this same great man, who 
ever he might be. But we ventured, and was not 
disturbed. 

Soon the tribune against which we were standing 
became occupied by Roman nobles, a large party of 
distinguished-looking men, richly clad in velvet and 
rare old laces, with diamonds flashing at every turn. 
We were half afraid lest our close proximity might 
annoy them, but they glanced very pleasantly upon 
us, and made opportunities for us to rest our arms 
upon the edge of their tribune, for which kindness 
we looked our thanks. The grandest music now 


was heard, which announced the approach of Pio 
Nono; and never can I forget that supreme moment 
when I saw the beautiful old man of fourscore 
years, dressed in his pontifical robes, seated in the 
papal chair under a canopy, borne upon the shoul- 
ders of his worshipful attendants, and lifted so high 
that every eye could see him. Slowly the pro- 
cession passed through the church till the high 
altar was reached, which his Holiness ascended, and 
the service began. ‘There was nothing in it which I 
could understand, but it was most awesome, and 
my very soul was stirred within me. The impres- 
siveness and solemnity were beyond belief. When 
the Pope elevated the host and the silver trumpets 
were sounded, a strain of soft delicious music was 
heard throughout the church, seeming to be lifted 
to the beautiful roof, where it floated hither and yon. 
as if the sweet sounds were dropping from heaven. 
With the exception of this far-away music, no sound 
was heard. Every head was bowed, almost every 
knee was bent, and hard must have been the heart 
that was not impressed by the solemnity of the 
moment. 

At the close of the service, Pio Nono was again 
borne through the church, while thousands crowded 
to the aisle formed by two files of soldiers, that the 
old man’s blessing might rest upon them. TI stood 
in the front row, and extending my handful of 
rosaries toward him, his fingers lingered for a 
moment over them, and a pleasant happy smile was 
on his face. I shall always feel glad that I saw him 
under such favorable circumstances, and could 
listen to the Easter Service sung by his melodious 
voice. For it was his last Easter rejoicing over his 
risen Lord. 

And now came the close of the service. Con- 
veyed to a balcony high in the fa¢ade, he pro- 
nounced the great benediction upon the kneeling 
thousands in the square; and although I did not 
appreciate it as the Romanists could do, I felt that 
the old man’s blessing would bring me no harm. 

Just a word more for the churches. We have 
visited so many that it was difficult to remember 
what particular object of interest we wished to see in 
each, for all contained fine pictures or statuary by 
the old masters. In the Church of the Capuchins 
we saw a magnificent Michael by Guido, and the 
friar who was our guide introduced us to the bones 
of his predecessors arranged in fantastic shape above 
and around us. 

We did not care to remain long in such uncanny 
company, and proceeded to the beautiful Santa 
Maria Maggiore, wherein Pio Nono has built a tomb 
for himself. In this church we happened upon the 
baptism and anointing of a little baby. The car- 
riage which brought the child was almost royal in 
its appointments, and the lady who accompanied it 
was richly attired. Baby bore the ceremony with 
surprising fortitude ; and being too young to shrink 
from a stranger, and its little hand was so pretty, that 
Icould not resist the temptation to kiss the soft, wee 
fingers. Very pleasantly the lady smiled while she 
uttered the sweet Italian word of thanks, “ Grazie, 
Signora.” 

Afterward we saw the tomb of Raphael. In 
St. Paul’s beyond the walls we found greater mag- 
nificence than in St. Peter’s. I was informed 
while admiring the high altar that Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul were buried beneath. ‘“ Why, I was told 
that Peter’s remains were under the high altar in 
the church bearing his name,” I said. As my 
informant’s answer was given in Italian, I could not 
understand his explanation; but I doubt not it 
would have been satisfactory, for we found so many 
saints who must have had more than one body, or 
one head, or one heart, that we never presumed to 
dispute the fact. 

The gem of Roman canvases was in the Vati- 
can, Raphael’s “ Transfiguration.” It is familiar to 
my readers, [am sure; but well as I knew its every 
feature, it was much to see the last masterly strokes 
of young Raphael’s brush. It was his last work ; 
and at the early age of thirty-seven, he passed 
away. 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 


The charm of a man is his 
kindness ; 

It is his glory to pass over an 
offence. 


For Every Other Sunday 
FOR GOD IS EVERYWHERE. 


BY CLIFTON E. MONTAGUE, 


HiGu up upon a mountain top 
There grew a little flower. 

Alone it raised its tiny head, 
And welcomed sun and shower. 

A tender care had placed it there, 
The rugged side to cheer, 

Timid and lone, ’mid crag and stone, 
And majesty austere. 


“Oh, tell me, little flower,” I said, 
“Why are you here alone ? 

Your beauty fair, your fragrance rare 
To dreary peaks are thrown. 

Your purple dress full well might bless 
A valley or a town, 

But here content your life is spent, — 
No glory or renown.” 


And then the little flower said, 
“ Another’s will I do. 
Were I not here, ’mongst mountains sere 
Should I have smiled on you? 
My place I take. I seek to make 
One spot of earth more fair. 
Safe here I rest, by winds caressed, 
For God is everywhere.” 


Sweet little flower, within my heart 
Thy patient words shall dwell. 

And deep and long, like evensong 
Their melody shall swell. 

And may I find thy gentle mind, 
And tree my soul from care, 

And brave and strong take up thy song, 
For God is everywhere. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


KEYS THAT DO NOT LOCK. 


BY ISABELLE H. FITZ. 


HAT would you do with them? Go to 
W some famous locksmith and ask him to 
remodel their shape, that they may serve 
as fastenings for our doors and chests 2 
That can hardly be done in this case, since the 
great Master Workman, the Architect and Designer 
of the whole universe, has planned each one accord- 
ing to a design, the purpose of which our eyes do 
not always behold. 
There are seeds and seeds, — some buried deep in 
a soft, succulent mass, delightful to see and tooth- 
some to taste, like the currants and blueberries. 
The squash-vines too, produce their quota of seeds 
hidden within the solid walls of their golden fruit 
which (would you think it!) may also be called a 
berry. Then, hardest of all to reach, fast imprisoned 
in fortress- like walls whose barriers we assault with 
tooth and nail,—yea, even with hammer and 
hatchet, — are He nuts with their tempting meats, 
seeds too of the giant hickory or chestnut. ‘To all 
these coverings the science of botany gives appro- 
priate names which need not concern us now. Just 
why the seed ani fruit of the maple, elm, and ash 
have been called “ keys” it is not easy to explain. 


LITTLE CARE-TAKER. 


It is true they unlock certain treasures to child- 
hood. If you, my reader, are a girl, and so fortunate 
as to have a maple-tree near your home, you can 
doubtless recall the delight of many an improvised 
set of ear-rings fashioned from these maple keys 
with the aid of a bent pin. No belle on Broadway 
could for the moment experience a greater thrill of 
satisfaction with her adornments. 

The maple keys are double; that is, two are 
united and supported by one stem. The white ash 
droops beneath its load of keys in early August, a 
month or so after the maples have scattered their 
fruits to the winds. Do you wonder what is the 
use of this wing-like extension to seeds, which in 
the maple and ash shoots downward long and 
narrow, in the elm surrounds the seed with a net- 
work of green always reminding me of an Indian 
snow-shoe ? 

We can fancy Mother Nature talking to herself 
thus: “This is a vast world, and I have much; to 
think about and many matters to look after at the 
same time. 

‘How can I best plan to scatter the seeds of my 
trees and plants throughout the earth, so that when 
lofty maples or grand old elms succumb to age or 
the tempest, scores of another generation will be 
ready to take their places ? 

“Some of their seeds shall be enclosed in a hard 
shell, like a ball, and when they drop to the ground 
the foot of man shall unconsciously press them into 
the soil; but others I will equip with dainty wings 
of their own color and texture, and the gentle 
breezes or the bustling north wind shall bear them 
aloft till it dies away and they drop to earth, take 
root, and begin slowly but constantly to live worthy 
of their ancestors.” 

This is, indeed, what happens to our “keys that 
do not lock,” but do not think the trees above men- 
tioned are the only plants that fulfil their mission 
in this manner. ‘Thousands of plants develop seeds 
with some arangement to keep thein floating in the 
breezes. 

Witness the beautiful fluffy masses in the milk- 
weed pod, whose use in delicate pompons is so 
common in our parlors. What a delight to lavishly 
toss in the air the entire contents of a pod and 
watch the silken beauties float and balance and 
finally drift away far above our heads! The downy 
thistle is likewise equipped, the tumbleweed turns 
somersaults along the grass, while the cotton- 
plant, as the result of the hairs which envelop its 
seeds, supplies the whole world with material for 
cotton fabrics. But “that’s another story,” as the 
renowned Kipling says. 


AUNT ETHEL’S STORY, 


BY REV. RICHARD METCALF. 


tion, and a children’s party at the end were 
too much for her, and she cuddled up in 
Auntie’s lap, too tired for anything, even sleep. 

Ss pacar tell me a story,” said she; ‘‘ that always 
rests nie.’ 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Ethel, “but it always tires 
me. However, you shall have one about our 
Sunday-School examination when I was a girl. It 
was to be held in Pleasant Valley on Saturday 
afternoon. All the children in town were invited 
to be there, and all the ministers were to be a com: 
mittee who should examine us and give a prize to 
the one who had learned the Sunday-School lessons 
best. Some of us laughed at tlie idea. A great _ 
many said right up and down that they would not 
go. But when we learned that a brass band would 
be there, —and we could dance, sing, play croquet, 
and eat candy, cake, and ice cream, it seemed such 
a funny way to examine us that we all went and 
filled up Pleasant Valley fuller than ever before 
or since. I took pains to read over my old hymns 
to make sure that I knew them. Your Uncle 
Charley read the whole Gospel of Matthew, except — 
that long list of names. Some of our playmates 
went through the catechism from beginning to end. 
But we soon found there was no need of such 
preparations. 

“Such fun! And the ministers liked it as wean : 
as anybody. They didn’t dance, but they were 
real glad when we did; and Mr. Reed, our minister, 
was my partner at croquet; and Dr. Smith, from 
the Baptist Church, swung me so high I thought I 
should never come down again. Katie Bell wanted 
me to let her swing part of the time, but I wouldn't. 
let her, for I might never have so good a chance 
again. Katie’s mother washed at our house, and 
that’s why the troublesome girl thought she ought 
to take part in all the fun I had. Why, she even 
wanted to take my mallet and play croquet with 
Mr. Reed! But I boxed her ears and sent her 
away, after advising her to be more humble. ‘Then 
we ate — oh, what a lot of good things! I don’t won- 
der some of us were sick that night. And when the 
tables were cleared, Dr. Smith got up and said we 
would sing one hymn and then go home. ‘ But the- 
examination and the prize!’ said several voices, 
mine among the rest. ‘If you will all go to your 
own meetings to-morrow morning, you will hear 
about that,’ was the reply. So we went home very 
much puzzled. 

“ But before preaching his sermon the next morn- 
ing, our minister announced that a Sunday-School 
examination had been held on Saturday afternoon 
at Pleasant Valley, and the committee had agreed 
upon the following report : — 

“ That ten boys, whose names they would not tell, 
had quarrelled, and so had failed in the lesson o 
living peaceably with all ; 

“That ten girls had been selfish on the croquet 
grounds and at the swings, and therefore had 
failed in the lesson of making others happy ; 

“That several children, boys and girls alike, had 
been greedy in filling their pockets with candy and 
cake, and then asking for more as if they had not 
been helped; 

‘Finally, the prize for the best scholar was to be 
given to Miss Katie Bell, because she had learned 
the lesson of returning good for evil to the girls who 
refused to let her play with them because she was 
poor. 

“So Katie Bell got the picture-book, and I 
knew, from what Mr. Reed said, just where I had 
failed in the Sunday-School examination.” 

Here Aunt Ethel stopped; for looking down into. 
little Ethel’s face she saw that the tired girl had 
dropped asleep. a 


BES. Ethel was tired- Examination, exhibi- 


A wise man is never less alone than when he is 
alone. 


Swirr. 


MADONNAS OF THE CHAIR. 
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enjoyment of the picture. It 
has a charm that fails to cling 
to all the legends that are 
illustrated by the old paint- 
ings or associated with them, 
for it is quite possible to be- 
lieve it true. Thislegend telis 
us that long years ago, when 
Raphael was upon earth, there 
lived among the hills of Italy a 
good old hermit who was called 
Father Bernardo. “Are you 
not lonely and sad?” some 
one asked him, knowing how 
solitary he was. “Oh, no,” 
he answered, “for I have 
two daughters who are kind to 
me; one is a talking daughter, 
but one is dumb.” 

It was afterward learned 
that the dumb daughter was 
a-.noble old tree that grew 
beside his hut, and that the 
talking daughter was Mary, 
whose father was a _vine- 
dresser, who also lived among 
the Italian hills. Mary loved 
the old monk, and often minis- 
tered to his comfort. 

After a time the old hermit’s 
hut was made unsafe by a 
freshet, and Father Bernardo 
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FAMOUS MADONNAS. 
I.— The Madonna of the Chair. 


BY EVELYN S. FOSTER. 


YLMOST every large art gallery or art 
store contains among its treasures 
copies of some of the famous Ma- 
donnas of the old masters. It is 
pleasant to be able to recognize these 


pictures at a glance, to understand, in part at 


least, their meaning, to know the names of the 
artists who created them, and something of their 
history. Among these pictures is Raphael’s lovely 
La Madonna della Sedia, or the Madonna of the 
Chair. ‘To many it is the dearest of all; for there 
are not a few who feel about Raphael’s pictures as 
the old Italian author Vasari, his countryman, felt, 
who wrote: “It may indeed with truth be declared 
that the paintings of other masters are properly to 
be called paintings, but those of Raphael may well 
be designated the life itself, for the flesh trembles, 


‘the breathing is made obvious to sight, the pulses 


Lees 
i 0 


in his figures are beating, and life is in its utmost 
animation through all his works.” 

Raphael painted a great many pictures of the 
Madonna. Some of these have a grander beauty 
than the Madonna of the Chair; but this a repre- 
sentation of sweet, human affection, and while other 
Madonnas win our wondering admiration, this wins 
our warmest love. 

The mother sits in a low chair with the little 
Christ child closely clasped in her arms; his hands 
are concealed by her drapery, and her face is rest- 
ing against his. The little Saint John with folded 
hands stands near them; in his arms he holds a 
small cross. The cross and the folded hands are 
indeed prophetic of the spiritual connection that 
existed between Jesus and Saint John when child- 
hood gave place to manhood, and the life-work of 
the one prepared the way for the life-work of the 
other, but the picture is more suggestive of two 
little cousins stopping for a moment in their play 
to nestle beside a loving mother. The Madonna’s 
face is sweet and youthful, and the little Jesus re- 
sembles her. 

There is a pretty legend connected with this 
painting. It has been repeated again and again, 
but possibly some of my readers may not be 
familiar with it. To know it adds greatly to the 


only saved his life by climb- 
ing into the arms of his dumb daughter. He 
remained there until Mary and her father came and 
took him to their home. His talking daughter 
cared for him, too, tenderly until he died. Before 
he passed away he prayed that God would distin- 
guish his two daughters with special blessings, in 
remembrance of the protection and comfort they 
had given to the lonely hermit. 

As years went on the tree was cut down, and 
made into wine casks, Mary became a wife, and 
a mother of children of rare beauty. 

At a distance was Raphael, longing to find his 
ideal of the Madonna, of the Christ child, and of 
the little Saint John. At last, travelling in the 
country, he found in the talking daughter and her 
little sons the fulfilment.of his wish. One of the 
casks made from the dumb daughter was lying 
near, and he sketched his picture upon the cover. 
So Father Bernardo’s prayer was answered, for 
although hundreds of years have passed away 
since that time, the Madonna of the Chair in 
thousands and thousands of homes is still a choice 
treasure, improving by its beauty the taste and the 
hearts of its owners. It has inspired many artists 
to noble work, and in the sweet influence it exerts, 
the old monk’s wish is abundantly fulfilled. 

There is an interesting picture by Wittmer of 
“Raphael Painting the Madonna of the Chair.” 
The mother with her beautiful boys sits in an 
arbor, and the handsome artist is sketching upon 
the wine cask his famous picture. A group of 
people, among them some children, are eagerly 
watching the work. Another interesting picture, 
by Charles F. Jalabert, represents “ Raphael in his 
Studio.” The Madonna of the Chair appears in 
this also, resting upon an easel beside the artist. 

The original Madonna of the Chair is now in the 
Pitti Gallery at Florence. 


Tue statement has a strange and ominous sound, that 
the American Home Missionary Society feels constrained 
to expend as much in Massachusetts, one of the smallest 
and oldest of the States, as in Washington, one of the 
largest and youngest of the States, and into which the 
tide of emigration set last year.— The Missionary 
Review. 


[A paragraph like the above points to the ever-present 
fact that the religious and moral training of the young 
is of supreme necessity in New England, as in every part 
of our land.] 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GOLDENROD, 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


BeEsipe the way this soldier stands, 
With yellow plume the light to shed, 
In fall as faithful to the sun 
As in the June sweet roses red! 
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HOW IT HAPPENED. 
BY HARRIET I. TIFFANY. 


T was recess at the Lydius-Street school. Behind 
the high brick wall the children were playing 
various games, shouting and laughing merrily 

together. 

Ting-a-ling-ling! sounded the school-bell. At the 
same moment solenin notes of music floated over 
the wall and arrested the attention of the children. 

Three little chums — Jack, Ruby, and Polly — 
were playing “ toss-the-ball”” Jack had just caught 
it, and was in the act of returning it, when he heard 
the music. He paused with uplifted hand, listened 
a moment, and then changing his mind, hurriedly 
thrust the ball into his pocket and turned toward 
the gate, which by some mistake had been left 
unfastened. 

Usually the children could have been trusted, for 
they were not in the habit of breaking rules, but 
the music tempted them. 

A moment later Jack was outside, closely fol- 
lowed by a crowd of playmates. 

“Which way are they coming, Jacky ?” 

‘Up Pearl Street, I guess,” answered Jack, who 
was a leader among the children. 

Away they ran to the corner. Yes, there it was, — 
as far as they could see,a long procession of cav- 
alry, carriages, infantry, waving plumes, and a flag- 
draped, flower-decked bier. Behird it walked a 
beautiful horse, wearing an empty saddle. At the 
head of the procession marched the band. 

“ Ting-a-ling-ling-a-ling ! ” rang out the school-bell. 
Not a child heard it, so absorbed were they in the 
scene before them. 

“Oh, see the horse! Isn’t he a beauty!” cried 
one. 

“TI wonder where his rider is,” exclaimed another. 

“Why, it ’s the soldier’s horse,” explained a com- 
panion. 

“The soldier that’s in there ?”’ asked a little girl, 
pointing timidly. 

“Yes, they always do that way for a great sol- 
dier,” answered an older boy. 

Ting-a-ling-ling-a-ling-ting-ting-ting ! 

The bell was getting very cross indeed, and this 
time there was a tone of warning in it, more solemn 
to the children than the music. They turned reluc- 
tantly, and walked back to the school, — all except 
Jack, Ruby, and Polly. They had been jostled and 
pushed by the crowd, until they were separated 
from the others. The last sharp clang of the bell 
sounded, but they took no heed. It was very 
naughty ; but they were so fond of music, and of 
the glad sunshine! So they plodded silently but 
happily, with the small boys and dogs at the end of 
the procession. The dust rolled up into their faces, 
and covered them with a fine, yellow powder. It 
was very hard trying to keep up with the soldiers, 
and soon they found themselves far behind. 

“Let’s ruin and catch up to them,” said Jack. 

They started at full speed, and had nearly made 
the distance, when an order was given for the 
soldiers to halt. The children found themselves 
entering the rear ranks in a most unceremonious 
manner. Jack stumbled and fell against a soldier, 
who, resting on his gun, found his prop suddenly 
removed and himself on his knees in the dust. 
Ruby had fallen, and Polly had considerately cov- 
ered her defeat by tumbling across her. As they 
scrambled to their feet, they met the bright bayo- 
nets of three or four soldiers, who were trying hard 
to look stern, but who were really very much 
amused at the situation. 
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“Did n’t you hear the order to halt? ’ asked one, 
frowning severely. 

“ We ’ll put you in the guard-house,” 
scowling. 

Ruby and Polly grew very pale, and began to 
tremble in their dusty little shoes; but Jack, like 
his famous predecessor, thinking the girls were in 
danger, doubled his two fists and prepared for a 
vigorous defence. 

Just then came an order to march, and the chil- 
dren found themselves as suddenly outside the 
ranks. 

“Polly, don’t you think we’d better go back?” 
asked Ruby, in a very small voice. 

“Y-e-s,” answered Polly, hesitating between fear 
and curiosity. 

“T don’t,” said Jack, stoutly. “I’m going to 
march as far as the soldiers do; it ’ll be lots nicer 
than going to school.” 

“ Aint you ’fraid of the soldiers, Jacky ?” whis- 
pered Ruby, while Polly clung to her desperately. 

“Sho! of course I aint! Didn’t you see how 
quick they put up their guns when I showed fight? 
You can scare a soldier just as e-asy,” and Jack 
drew himself up, and thrust his hands into his 
pockets. 

“J don’t think that was the reason they put up 
their guns, Jacky. I guess the tall man in front 
told them to,’”’ suggested Polly, mildly. 

They were getting tired and warm, and were 
glad to see ahead of them the glittering white monu- 
ments and green trees of the “Hillside.” As the 
last line of soldiers passed through the great stone 
entrance, the gates began to swing together, moved 
by some invisible power. The crowd was left on 
the outside. It watched the procession until it dis- 
appeared under the green trees, and then turned 
homeward. 

Ruby and Polly were quite ready to return. Not 
so Jack. He proposed to see the end of the affair. 
Everything was so quiet; no sound but the distant. 
hum of the city ! 

“Don’t you think it is lonesome here?” said 
Polly. 

“It’s awfully still,” answered Ruby, in a subdued 
voice. 

“JTt’s fine,” said Jack. 
aint she a beauty ?” 

“And those flowers — my!” said Polly, brighten- 
ing up. 

“ Let ’s creep under the gate,” suggested Jack. 

“Oh, Jacky, please don’t,” urged timid Ruby. 

“J darsent!” said Polly. 

“ Ho, I dare, then!” and Jack stretched himself 
lizard-like on the ground, and began to pull himself 
through the narrow opening. It did not take long 
to draw his stubby body to the other side. ‘Come 
on, girls; it’s fine.” 

Ruth and Polly hesitated. 

“Oh, don’t be sillies! what are you afraid of 4 

Thus admonished, the girls followed Jack’s exam- 
ple, and soon found themselves inside the great 
gates. 

“Which way did they go?” 

“Up over the hill; come on, I’ll show you,” 
Jack trudged boldly ahead. 

These little folks had never been to Hillside, and 
knew nothing of its wooded slopes, winding avenues, 
and deep ravines. 

When they reached the top of the hill, they saw 
that the road branched off to the right and the left, 
one disappearing around a bend, the other in the 
deep shadows of a ravine. 

They stcod undecided. Polly caught sight of a 
white rose lying in the road near the ravine, and 
pointing it out to Ruby and Jack, they concluded 
the procession must have gone that way. They 
walked along, talking in whispers, for there was 
something very mysterious in this silent place. 

As they entered the ravine, a little stream of 
water flowing over the rocks sent out a cheerful 
gurgle of welcome. They held their hands under 
the cool water, and put it to their lips. They 
thought what fun it wonld be to take off shoes and 


said another, 


“Look at that fountain; 


and 


stockings and wade init. But the ravine was grow- 
ing very shadowy; the sun was nowhere to be 
seen, so they concluded to go on. They had gone 
but a few steps when, to their surprise, they saw 
that the road ended a short distance up the ravine. 

“ Now, you’ve just made us take the wrong way, 
Polly Evans!” exclaimed Jack. “I felt all the 
time we ought to go the other way.” 

“ Why did n't you say so, then, Jack Smith ; I don’t 
b’lieve you thought anything about it, there!” 

“Sh —! don’t quarrel here. Oh, I’m awfully 
frightened!”’ and poor Polly began to wipe away 
the tears that were making little tracks down her 
dusty cheeks. 

Jack stood with his hands in his pockets, and 
pondered a moment. 

“Well, I’m going back to the other road. You 
can stay here and cry, if you wan’ to, Ruby Jones. 
I never did see anything like girls to cry.” 

Jack stalked away, followed by Polly crying, and 
Ruby pouting. 

“Here’s another road; perhaps they went this 
way,” suggested Polly. 

“T aint going to take your advice again, Polly 
Evans. I’m going down that first road. There 
they are now. I can see their black plumes.” 

Sure enough, —a few yards more brought them 
in sight of the whole cortége. 

They stationed themselves where they could 
have a fine view, and felt good-natured and happy 
once more. 

Bang-bang-bang! went several guns. It was so 
unexpected, you know. I think any one would have 
done exactly as these three nervous children did. 
They turned and fled precipitately, stumbling and 
falling over the green mounds. It was even more 
startling to find themselves prone upon the graves. 

Ruby’s tears began to flow. Polly wriggled her- 
self into a little heap, too frightened to get up. 
Jack was somewhat stunned by falling across a 
stone, and pretty badly scratched by rolling into a 
rose-bush. He made haste to extricate himself; he 
was a plucky boy still. Some soldiers near by 
witnessed the flight and downfall. When they saw 
that the little girls were really frightened, they 
came to their rescue. Ruby and Polly were set 
upon their trembling little legs once more. While 
the soldiers wiped away the tears, they explained 
to the startled children that the firing was a salute 
in honor of the dead soldier. 

How thankful were the children that the firing 
had not been intended for them, as they had at 
first supposed ! 

The ceremony wassoon over. The children heard 
one of the soldiers say that all those on foot were to 
go back by thetrain. Of course, the children knew 
that did not include them. ‘The carriages and 
horsemen were already far down the road, and 
going too fast for the children to think of following. 
What were they to do? Now the soldiers were in 
the train; the conductor waved his hand to the 
engineer to go ahead; the engine began to groan, 
the steam to whistle, and the bell to ring. 

“ Hello, conductor! Put those children aboard.” 
They looked up and saw their-soldiers of the bayo- 
net affray standing on the platform. One by one, 
the jolly conductor swung them aboard, as the train 
moved slowly forward. 

The soldiers were not frowning now, but laughing 
heartily at the dusty, red-faced children. 

“You’re a plucky little rag-a-muffin, Johnnie.” 

“ My name’s Jack, sir.” 

“Oh! well, that’s a good name; who are your 
little friends, and how old are you all?” 

“This is Polly Evans; she’s eight; and this is 
Ruby — don’t ery, Ruby — Jones; she’s eight, too; 
and I’m almost nine.” Jack gave his own age in a 
tone of pardonable pride at the superior number of 
his days. 

The soldiers were very jolly and very kind. All 
the way home they amused the children with 
stories of the war. 

When they reached the city, they were conducted 
safely to their own corner, and from there easily 


- Clarence Day, of Santa Barbara, Cal, 


found their homes, where mothers and fathers were 
watching anxiously. 

Tt had been an eventful afternoon, and the chil- 
dren had wished more than once that they had not 
left school to follow the soldiers. They resolved 
in secret session next day never, never to play 
“lookey ” again. 


A helping word to one in trouble is often like a 
switch on a railroad track, —but one inch between 


wreck and smooth-rolling prosperity. Brxcner. 


LETT EROBOX 


We have received an interesting letter from 
in which he 
says, “I go to the Unitarian Sunday School here 
I get your paper and enjoy it very much. I have 
noticed that you want more children to take an 
interest in the puzzles.” Master Clarence sends us 
answers to puzzles in the number for October 8th, 
and they are all correct. We thank him for doing 
this, and we wish there were more of our young 
readers who would both send answers to the Letter- 
Box and make up material for it, We gladly 
welcome both. 


DepHAm, Mass., Oct 6, 1898. 
DEAR Eprtor or Every OTHER SunpAy,—I send 
you a story which I wrote myself, hoping you will pub- 
lish it. I take the Every OrnEer SunpDAy and enjoy it 
very much. ‘‘T liked What Profiteth It??? very much. 
From an interested reader, 
MARGARET S, Hewins, twelve years old. 


DoRcHESTER Mass, . 

Drar Epiror oF THE Every OTHER SunpDAY, aa 

Enclosed please find an enigma, which I send you in 

hopes that you will find it worthy of publication in /~ 
Every OTHER Sunpay. 

NELuIE W. Wuitr, HIGHLAND ST 


CHARADE III. 


CuarabDE of three syllables. 

My first is one of the months. 

My second is a place where beasts live. 
My third is something worn on the head. 
My whole is something all girls possess 


DIAMOND. PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. 
Part of the foot. 
Approaches, 

A fish. 

A consonant, 


ENIGMA XI. 


I am composed of twenty letters 

My 1, 2, 3, 4, 2, 16 is a product of the South. 

My 3, 5, 9, isa drink. 

My 6, 5, 8, 10 is what people do when they are 
tired. 

My 19, 9, 10 is something to wear. 

My 18, 2, 18 is a domestic animal. 

My 1, 19, 17, 1, 9, 18, 2 is one of the largest cities’ 
in the union. 

My 7, 9, 12, 9, 19 is a girl’s name. 

My 18, 14, 15, 20, 2, 16 is a city in Ohio. 

My 12, 5,18 is acolor, . 

My whole is one of Robert Burns’s poems. 

Josie Rauscn ~ 


ENIGMA XII. 


I xm composed of twelve letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, is a small insect. 

My 11, 10, 4 is a harmless little animal. 
My 6, 7, 8, 9 is a kind of fencing, 

My 6, 5, 4 is used in base ball. 
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My 3, 12 is an abbreviation of one of the grand 
divisions. 

My 1, 4 is also an abbreviation. 

My whole is a group of islands west of Cali- 
fornia. 


ANAGRAM. 
RanD ot eb rute, tonginh nac eden a eil; 
A lufat, ichwh sneed ti somt, sorgw wot hebtery, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. II. 


PI PUZZLE 


Leary to live, and live to learn, 
Ignorance like fire doth burn; 
Little tasks make large return. 


Bayarp TAyYtor. 


Enigma 1V. God heals and the doctor takes the 
fee. 

Enigma V. Silas Marner 

Enigma VI. The Village Blacksmith. 


We do not believe in immortality because we have 
proved it, but we forever try to prove it because we 


believe it. JamEsS MARTINEAU. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
1d Daly 


BY BERTHA SNOW. 


E'T was an invalid. I don’t know what 
her other name was; in fact, she did n’t 
know herself,— she only knew that long, 
long ago her mother had called her Pet, 
and somehow the name always clung 
to her. She had a dim remembrance too of being 
kissed and carried gently from room to room in 
that mother’s arms; but as I said just now, that was 
avery long time ago, and for ten weary years Pet 
had lain on a small, uncomfortable bed in a small, 
uncomfortable attic, knowing nothing of the world 
about her except what she learned from Hannah. 

Now Pet didn’t know what Hannah’s other 
name was either, or how she came to be with 
her; but Hannah didn’t like to answer questions, 
so Pet never asked any. Hannah was not always 
as gentle a nurse as could be wished; her harsh 
voice and rough manners often brought tears to the 
little invalid’s eyes. Not that Hannah meant to be 
harsh or rough, — oh, no! it was only just her way. 
Pet knew this, and always tried to be cheerful and 
patient; but it was hard sometimes, — yes, very, 
very hard. Pet wondered about a great many things 
while she lay alone all day: she wondered why she 

was not well and strong like the other children; she 


', wondered why her mamma did not live to love and 


take care of her; she wondered why the sunshine 
never came into the dingy little attic; but she won- 
dered most of all why Hannah never smiled, and 
why her face was so hard and unpleasant to look 
at, and she decided it must be because her life had 
been hard and unpleasant, which was very true. 

Hannah did washing for rich folks. She had 
often thought of telling some of the fine ladies 
about poor little Pet, and perhaps they would come 
to see her, and bring her fruit and flowers, and read 
her pretty stories; but whenever she made up her 
mind to speak, her courage always failed her, and 
she would turn away muttering, “I’m too proud to 
ask for charity.” So it happened that Pet’s sad 
story never found its way into the many kind hearts 
of those who would have been so glad to make her 
life bright and happy had they only known. 

But something did happen one day, something 
that made Pet so happy that she thought she must 
surely be dreaming. When Hannah came home 
from work she announced shortly that she was 
going to move. 

“Going to what?” cried Pet, in astonishment. 

~- To move into the front attic,” replied Hannah. 


“The woman what’s had it’s gone out, and I’m 
going to take it.” 

“ But does n’t it cost more, dear?” inquired Pet, 
anxiously. 

“ Yes, a little,” Hannah answered, “but it’s a 
deal sight pleasanter than this room, and I guess I 
can manage to get along somehow.” 

It did not take long to transfer the two chairs, 
rickety table, and small stove, which composed the 
furniture of the back attic into the front one; and 
having done this Hannah spread some things upon 
the chairs and laid Pet upon them while she 
brought in the bed. 

“T guess I’ll put the bed here by the window, 
where you can look out. Oh!” she added quickly, 
“T forgot to tell you the window has got one blind 
on; the other one is lost off, but one blind ’1l keep 
out most as much sun as two.” 

Pet wasn’t quite sure about this in her own mind, 
but she felt too exhausted to say so. When Hannah 
was putting her to bed she murmured faintly, “I 
hike this room much better than the other, but Iam 
too tired to talk much about it to-night, dear.” 

And now I come to the best part of my story. 

One morning, after Hannah had gone to work, 
Pet lay looking dreamily out the window, occupied 
with her favorite pastime, wondering, when a little 
sparrow flew up in behind the blind and began 
deftly to weave a wisp of straw in and out among 
the shutters. Pet watched it with much interest; 
the sparrow saw her and gave a friendly twitter. 

“TI do believe that dear little bird is building a 
nest behind my blind,” she cried, clapping her 
hands in delight. 

Sure enongh, that was just what the sparrow was 
doing; again and again it flew away ; but it always 
returned with some kind of material for the nest. 
The last time it went away it stayed so long that Pet 
feared something had happened to it; but no, back 
it came at last and with a long pink feather in it’s 
mouth that looked as if it might have graced a 
lady’s bonnet in its day. 

When Hannah looked behind the blind, to Pet’s 
great joy, she found a cosy nest all lined with soft 
pink down, in which nestled three tiny eggs. 

‘Please be sure and put some crumbs on the 
window-sill in the morning, dear; I am going to 
feed the little bird every day, and I think she will 
soon grow tame,” said Pet. 

“Tt’s as much as I can do to feed myself without 
feeding sparrows,” snapped Hannah; nevertheless 
she put the crumbs on the window-sill every morn- 
ing before she went to work. 

Pet was quite right,— the sparrow did grow tame, 
so tame that it would hop in on to the bed and eat 
out of her hand without the least sign of fear; and 
as soon as the little sparrows were big enough to 
leave the nest, they too were brought in and intro- 
duced to their kind benefactress. 

Now one of the sparrows was different from the 
other two; Pet noticed that the very first time she 
saw it. There seemed to be something wrong with 
one of its wings; it moved about very slowly and 
carefully, and sometimes uttered a quick chirp, as 
though it were in pain. It never hopped or flew 
about as the others did, but would lie quietly in her 
hand for hours ata time. And Pet learned to love 
the “invalid sparrow,” as she called it, very, very 
dearly ; and she told it all her troubles, and all the 
things she wondered about, and all the things she 
hoped for; and she felt sure it understood her, for 
it would put its little head on one side and look at 
her so earnestly, as if it wanted to say, “I know all 
about it, dear little friend; and I would tell you how 
sorry I am for you if I could only speak.” Of 
course the sparrow knew all about it, for was not 
it an invalid, too ? 

So the days dragged wearily by, and the sun grew 
very warm, and beat into the little attic until it was 
as hot as an oven. It seemed to Hannah, when she 
came home at night, that the face on the bed was 
just a shade paler than when she went away ; and 
that the little voice, always so weak, was the least 
bit weaker; but when she said, “Don’t you feel as 


well as usual?” Pet always smiled so brightly, and 
answered so cheerfully, “Oh, yes, dear, don’t worry 
about me; it is because it is so warm, that’s all,’ 
that she thought it must be her imagination. 

Sometimes she suggested closing the blind; but 
whenever she did Pet evtreated her with tears in 
her eyes, to think of the little nest, and how if it 
were destroyed, the invalid sparrow would haye no 
home; and then Hannal would answer crossly 
“ Well, don’t make such a fuss about it, for mercy’s 
sake! It’s you that has to bear the heat, not me 
and if you can stand it I ’m sure I can!” 

The invalid sparrow, too, seemed to feel the heat 
a good deal, and Pet noticed that it grew harder 
for it day by day to hop from its nest in onto the 
bed. 

The weather continued to grow warmer, and one 
day the sun was so very hot, and beat into the attic 
so fiercely, that Pet shut her eyes to keep out the 
dazzling rays, and half wished the blind was closed. 
The invalid sparrow crept painfully in and nestled 
in her hand, but she felt too weak to stroke it or 
even speak to it. The noise in the street below 
sounded far, far away, and everything seemed 
strangely quiet. 

Suddenly Pet opened her eyes and faintly mur- 
mured, “‘Mamma;” but there was no answer, only 
the sparrow gave a feeble little chirp and a still 
feebler flutter of its wings, and then lay very still. 
So Pet closed her eyes again, and lay very still 
too. 

I wish you could have seen Hannah when she 
came home that night. Her hard face was almost 
beautiful; and there were really tears in her eyes as 
she bent over the bed and whispered, ‘“ Poor child, 
T always done the best I knew how by you.” 

Although there were many other hot days that 
summer, the one blind in the little attic was never 
closed ; and the sparrows never failed to find crumbs 
on the window-sill every morning after Hannah 
went to work. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Wuen the cold wind blows, 

Look out for your nose, 

That it does not get froze ; 

And wrap up your toes 

In warm woollen hose. 

Now this I suppose 

Was first written in prose, 

By some one who knows 

The effects of cold snows. — Selected. 


A man has generally the good or ill qualities 
which he attributes to mankind. SHENSTONE, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHILDREN AT CHURCH. 


CarROz is a bright boy, some four years old; he 
went to church with his sister, and was not very 
quiet. The minister mentioned the grasshopper in 
his sermon, and Carrol wanted to know what that 
was, so Inez said, “ He means you, — you hop about 
so.” 

Next Sunday he went, and did not hear the word, 
so he came home and told his mother that the 
minister didn’t call him a grasshopper, so lie 
guessed he had been pretty still! 


MARGARET is her mamma’s pet plague, especially 
in church. Perhaps the minister noticed it, —at 
least he said, “ Parents ought to bring their children 
to the service and not worry about them, —let them 
have their little innocent ways, and if they want 
to get down on the carpet and be like Miss Muffet, 
all right.” In the twinkling of an eye, the little 
five-year-old was there, sure enough, and had a 
good time! . 

Waeb: 
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A LITTLE BOY’S POCKET. 


Do you know what’s in my pottet ? 
Such a lot of treasures in it! 
Listen now while I bedin it: 
Such a lot of sings it holds, 
And everysin dat’s in my pottet, 
And when, and where, and how i dot it. 
First of all, here ’s in my pottet 
A beauty shell, I pit’d it up. 
And here’s the handle of a tup 
That somebody has broked at tea; 
The shell’s a hole in it, you see: 
Nobody knows dat I dot it, 
I teep it safe here in my pottet, 
And here’s my pennies, one, two, free, 
That Aunty Mary dave to me. 
To-morrow day I’ll buy a spade, 
When I’m out walking with the maid; 
I tan’t put that here in my pottet, 
But I can use it when I’ve dot it. 
Here’s some more sings in my pottet, 
Here’s my lead, and here’s my string ; 
And once I had an iron ring, 
But through a hole it lost one day, 
And this is what I always say, — 
A hole ’s the worst sing in a pottet, 
Be sure and mend it when you’ve dot it. 
SELECTED. 


FRANKNESS. 


A CONTEMPORARY has this true word :— 


“*He just crawls out of it,’ was the contemptuous 
expression used by a scholar of a Sunday-School teacher. 
The lad had caught his teacher in two inconsistent state- 
ments, and instead of a frank acknowledgment of his 
blunder, the teacher had tried to save his reputation by 
‘erawfishing.’ But his reputation suffered infinitely 
more than it would have done by a frank admission of 
his error. The boys would have believed in him then, 
and even admired him for his courage; but now they 
will always discount all he says. ° The one thing which 
a teacher cannot afford to lose is the confidence of his 
class. They will tolerate ignorance, but not prevarica- 
tion.” 


ABSOLUTE SILENCE. 


Why is it that some teachers in Sunday or week-day 
schools maintain more discipline and exercise greater 
influence than others? The possession of Jearning does 
not do it, nor the infliction of punishment, and neither do 
shouting nor nagging. One teacher comes into a school- 
room and calls out: ‘‘Silence! Perfect silence! I 
must have silence!’’ and his exertions only succeed in 
giving additional impetus to the conversational powers 
of his hearers. Another quietly walks to his table and 
touches a bell. In an instant there is order and attention. 
The last mentioned teacher has force of character, and 
the first has not. There may be in the last something 
of that animal magnetism which is said to control wild 
animals and vicious horses ; but the chief reason of his 
success in keeping order is that he understands children 
and they him. Unlike the bad disciplinarian, he is not 
always telling his scholars that he means what he says, 
but they feel that he does. Several elements go to the 
production of what is called personal influence, but the 
principal ingredient is, we suspect, strength of will. 
Calm force we all respect as much as we despise bluster- 
ing impotency. A steady eye, an energetic manner, 
distinct utterance, a good presence, well-cut clothes, — 
these all help to maintain discipline, but nothing can dis- 
pense with tact and the possession of moral worth. The 
almost magical influence which General Gordon exercised 
is said to have been owing to his transparent sincerity, 
Children, soldiers, and all who have to be disciplined, 
feel when a man is in earnest. Trust children, and treat 
them as at least half-reasoning beings. Never lose con- 
trol over yourself, and do not be above taking a hint 
from the London police, who keep order chiefly by 
civility. 

“O’er wayward children wouldst thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces ? 
Love, Hope, and Patience, — these must be thy graces, 

But in thine own heart let them first keep school.” 

THE QUIVER. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Aut the Editor desires to say at this time is to 
reach out his hand and welcome his readers to the 
variety presented in the columns of this number, 
and to wish them enjoyment therein. The prepara- 
tion of a paper is very much like the arranging of a 
dinner; it must meet different tastes. What pleases 
one is not attractive to another; what agrees with 
the mental digestion of one produces dyspepsia for 
another. Perhaps more difficult than ever is the 
duty of satisfying the strong differences among 
young people as well as their elders in the kind of 
reading-matter provided. Our readers must re- 
member that it is with a paper constantly issued as 
with going to church,—-sometimes a sermon par- 
ticularly pleases one listener and not another, and 
so on for several Sundays, but by patient and atten- 
tive attendance there is a message at last. 

We begin this number a straightforward and 
interesting continued story in three parts, which 
our young people will follow with pleasure, we pre- 
dict. Wealso begin a series of articles on famous 
Madonnas, intended to impart information and also 
to create fresh admiration for these wondrous 
works of art. The stories of travel by Mrs. Tyler 
are continued in this issue, and there will be 
several more during the present volume. We 
have in store for the next number an_illustra- 
ted article on Clara Barton, the famous Red Cross 
leader, who has been caring lately for thirty thou- 
sand people in the South, sufferers from the terrible 
storms, by Kate Gannett Wells. 

The picture on the first page is more than aver- 
age in its appearance and value. It is rare that 
so good an idea of a spot made famous in the Bible 
and by travellers is given by a picture. Everything 
stands out here clearly ; we seem to be on the very 
ground. “The Little Care-Taker” is the name 


‘that the Editor gives to a somewhat distinguished 


French picture. There is evidently not much time 
to play for this little girl, who is assisting in the 
household duties. The present article on the “ Ma- 
donna of the Chair” will be followed by a new pic- 
ture (prepared for Every Other Sunday), and an 
article on the famous “ Sistine Madonua.”’ 


OUTLOOK. 


Rev. J. H Metcalf was duly installed at Burling- 
ton, Vermont, for his new work, and there is every 
promise of a most successful career for him in his 
present field. The young people and Sunday School 
will certainly feel the good effects of his leader- 
ship 

* &* * 


Rey. Mr. Horst of Pittsfield is prosecuting a vig- 
orous campaign as usual. He publishes in a local 
paper every week certain questions on the Bible for 
the next Sunday, thus taking the public at large 
into his class. 

* 


We have received a sermon preached by Rev. T. 
J. Horner on the resumption of his services at Sac- 
ramento, Cal. His subject was the familiar but 
very important one of the ‘“ Parliament of Religions,” 
which he handled in a very broad and acceptable 
manner. 

* & % 


Some schools are often seeking a little pamphlet 
of tunes with a few services. The Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society has issued for some time such 
a collection, and at times it serves very great 
needs. The services and tunes are culled from the 
Society’s ‘‘Service Book and Hymnal,” price five 
cents ; same rate per hundred. 


From Springfield, Mass. comes the Year Book of 
the Church of the Unity for 1893 and 1894. ‘This 
little pamphlet reveals how full of good werks the 
church is, under the leadership of Rev. Bradley 
Gilman. On these pages appear the names of 
many of his associates who are doing such noble 
service in the Sunday-School, Guild, and other 
organizations. It marks the close of the first year 
of Mr. Gilman’s pastorate in the Church of the 
Unity, and certainly it is a gratifying report in 
every respect. 

* * 

Number 10 of the Southern Unitarian for October 
is quite interesting, being devoted to matters con- 
nected with the World’s Fair It has a very 
appreciative notice of “ Childhood’s Morning,” the 
kindergarten manual issued by the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School, written by Mrs. George L. Chaney. ~ 


*& & & 


The Sunday-School Union began its meetings for 
the winter on October 16th with a good attendance. 
The subject was the one-topic graded lessons issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, which were 
treated by Rev. W. H. Pulsford, Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
Mr. R. C. Metealf, and Miss Kate L. Brown, followed 
by a general discussion. The Harvest Service for 
1893, issued by the Sunday-School Society, was used 
in the introductory se:vice. The interest seems 
unabated in this organization, and there is every 
reason to expect a succ2ssful course of meetings 
this season. President, Dr. J. H. Daly ; Secretary, 
Miss Louisa P. Parker; Treasurer, Julius H. Tuttle, 
30 Tremont Street. No Sunday School that can 
avail itself of the privilege of these meetings should 
fail to elect delegates and be represented. 


BOOK-TABLE. 


ANOTHER volume by Rey. M. J. Savage has been 
laid on our table. Its title is “Jesus and Modern 
Life,” with an introduction by Professor Crawford 
Howell Toy. Mr. Savage originally intended to 
call this series of sermons now gathered “The 
Teachings of Jesus,” but for certain reasons changed 
it to the present one. In a letter quoted by Mr. 
Savage, Professor Toy says, “I have greatly 
enjoyed your sermons on Jesus and Modern Life; 
and I cannot say that I differ from you at all in 
your general conclusions. The spirit of your 
inquiry seems to be just right; your critical positions 
are sound, and your applications of the teachings of 
Jesus to modern life very judicious.” With his 
usual vigor, clearness, and eloquent way, Mr Savage 
treats thirteen different topics, such as “ Finding 
What Jesus Taught ;” “ What Jesus Taught About | 
God ;” “About Man;” “ About Prayer ;” “ About 
the Kingdom of God,” etc. It is not necessary for 
one to agree with everything in these sermons to 
obtain benefit. They stir thought, tend to clear 
up difficulties and to fasten attention on central 
truths. 

(Published by George H. Ellis & Co., 141 Frank- 
lin Street. 280 pages. Cloth, $1.00.) 
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